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Asplenium Bradleyi, Eaton, 

For some time I have been interested in the relationship of 
Asplenium Bradleyi, and the note by Mr. Middleton in a recent 
number of the Bulletin has given me fresh zest in the matter. 

During the summer of 1890 this rare fern was discovered by 
Mr. J. K. Small, on Eozoic rocks near the junction of the Tucquan 
Creek with the Susquehanna river, about eighteen miles from Lan- 
caster. Last February we visited that place, and within a quarter 
of a mile of the original station found two more locations for it. 
On October 15, Miss E. Gertrude Halbach and myself discovered 
another station at McCall's Ferry, two miles further down the 
river. 

As to its relationship with A. viridc, I do not see how it can 
possibly be referred to that species, of which I have at hand three 
specimens, one from Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada, and two from 
Smuggler's Notch, Vermont. In these specimens the pinnae are 
more or less rounded, and the fruit dots crowded on the lower side 
toward the rachis. The pinnae, furthermore, are only two or three 
lines long and almost as broad, while the stipes are green, except 
near the base. 

The pinnae of A. Bradleyi are very rarely inclined to be rounded, 
even in the smallest specimens that I have seen, one from North- 
west Arkansas, collected by F. L. Harvey, one from Estill county, 
Kentucky, collected by John Williamson, but are considerably 
longer than broad, some of them oblong-lanceolate, and others 
hastate, and almost an inch long on large specimens. As indicated 
in the last edition of Gray's Manual the pinnae are more or less 
auricled, a feature which is not possessed by A. viride, as far as I 
have been able to learn. 

The sori are pretty evenly distributed toward the centre of 
the pinnae, and extend almost to the apex. The stipe, in the 
what we may call typical specimens, is usually brown until within 
a short distance of the apex. In others the brown extends half way 
or even somewhat less, but there is always considerably more of 
it than in A. viride. 

Its relationship, as shown by specimens from this county, sug- 
gests a connection which I have never yet heard of from any 
quarter, but which I think is worth investigating. It seems to 
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stand close to both A. montanum and A. pinnatifidum. One speci- 
men, nine inches high from the Tucquan, is not easily distinguished 
from a pinnate form of A. pinnatifidum, which is somewhat of a 
novelty and rather scarce. I am sometimes inclined to think that 
it is a good variety, if not a species. If it were not for a little 
frond at the base, which proves beyond a doubt that it is A. Brad- 
leyi, I would not know where to place the above-mentioned 
specimen. Besides the large, as well as some of the small forms, 
have the tapering projection, which is a feature of both A. pinna- 
tifidum and A. montanum, and, as with them, is sprinkled with fruit 
dots to the very end. 

One large specimen from McCall's Ferry resembles A. monta- 
num very much. At both stations A- Bradleyi is associated with 
A. montanum and A. pinnatifidum. Are the three found in com- 
pany at other places ? 

The dissimilarity in character, both as described in the Manual 
and by comparison with material at hand, completely debars A. 
Bradleyi from being a variety of A. viride. Further exploration of 
the river hills will undoubtedly bring more of it to light, and 
there certainly is more of it between this part of Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. More specimens from different localities will give us 
wider views on the subject. 

In this connection it may be of interest to state that on No- 
vember 30th I discovered Pinus pungens at McCall's Ferry. It is 
quite plentiful, and seems to be the prevailing pine. 

A. A. Heller. 
Lancaster, Pa., December 7, 1892. 

Senecio Robbinsii, Oakes. 

By H. H. Rusby. 
(Plate CXXXIX.) 
Senecio Robbinsii, Oakes, Ms. in Herb. Columb. Coll. 5". aureus, var 
Robbinsii, A. Gray, in Herb. Columb. Coll. 5. aureus, var. lan- 
ceolatus, Oakes, Hovey's Mag. May, 1841, and Thompson's 
Gazetteer of Vermont; T. & G. Fl. N. A., ii. 492, not S.lanceo 
latus, T. & G. 6". aureus, var. Balsamitce, T. & G. form of, Gray 
Syn. Fl. i. part 2, page 391. 
From an oblique rhizome, erect, very slender, 2 or 3 feet high, 



